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ABSTRACT 

" Following the enactment oL the New York State 

standardized admissions testing' law, students taking the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) in New York acquired the 'right to request a copy 
of test questions used in calculating their scores, a copy of their 
answer sheet, and various interpretive materials. This study examined 
(1) the differences between examinees who requested these disclosure 
materials .and those ^who did not, and (2) the differences between 
different examinee s*ub-populat ions in the likelihood of their 
^requesting disclosure materials. For each of the March, May and June 
1980^ New York administrations, a data set was prepared that contained 
data for all, requestors (4.77 percent of all test takers for the 
three administrations) and for. a random sample o£ nonreque's tors . 
Analysis showed that requestors came from wealthier, more educated 
families; that requestors were more academically achieving than 
nonreques tors ; and that requestors reported higher academic 
aspirations than npnrequestors . The likelihood of requesting, 
disclosure differed both among different ethnic groups and across the 
two SAT administrations. Speculations thcit test disclosure materials 
might be disproportionately utilized by already .advantaged groups and 
by those for whom the materials would have a direct utility 
(retesting, etc.) were largely coiffirmed by the findings. 
(Author/PN) . ^ - 
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• ABSTRACT 

Following tiie enactment of the New York st'ate stall-' 

• dardizcd admissions testing law, students 'taking the * 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) in New York acquired ,tlie . ^ 

. right to request and receive a -copy of test questions used 
in calculating their scores, a copy of their answer slieet, and 
various' interpretive materials. Tlie ']:)urpose of this study 
" was to examine (I) the differences between ex^aminees who 
re^]uested these disclosure materials and those who did not. 
and (2) the differences between different examinee sub- ^ 
populations In the likelihood of their requesting disclosure* 
For this study, the records of all New York' SAT examinees 
who reported scores wer^ extracted from the full SAT data 
files following the Marcli May, and June 1 980" administra- 
tions, "^v'hich were the first three administrations after the 
LMUictment of ihe legislation. For each adtlTinistration, a 
data set was prepared that con^ainCLl'data for all jetjuestors 
(4.77 percent (,of all test takers for the three adniinisUa^riqns) 
and for a sa\ne-si/.e random sample of noRc^^questors. 
Several anaiyse^i were undertaken. 

The first qul^stion of interest w'as answered by univaciate 
comparisons beWeen requestors and nonrequestors tliat 

• showed significant differences on the majority of indicators 
available from the Student Descriptive Questionnaire and 
tilt registration iojrm, apd on SAT verbal and mathematical 
scores. Because so many differences were observed, linear 
multiple regressiofi analyses were conducted, with requestor 
status the dependent variable. Th^ese analyses, which were 
undertaken to rq^Juc/; the number oj discriminating varia- 
bles, showed among. other things that requestors came from 
wealthier, more educated families: that requestors were 

^nore academically achieving than nonrequestors; and that 
retjuestors reported higlier* academic aspirations tlien non- 
requestors. Categorical indicators of tliese^ variables were 
selected tor subsequent analysis. 

The secoiid question, regarding differences ir^ the likeli- 
hood {)t rccjuesting disclosure foe different examinee sub- 
groups, was answered by a multiple contingency table 
analysis of the effects on requestmg disclosure of ethnic 
identification, parental education, parental income, aca- 
clemic -\cliievenient, antKacademic aspirations considered 
simultaneously. For this analysis, only the Nfarch and May 
administration cohorts were of sufficient size to be 
analyzed. Significant differences* in both raw and adjusted 
odds-ratios were found between examinee subgroups with- 
in each of these c^itegwies. 'Within/ category , ihost most 
likely to rct(ijcst were examinees Wh^ were not -seeking 
*linancial aid for college attendance, had fathers with 
1 .idvanced degrees, achieved higher SAT mathematics scores, 
icporled having luglier cTass rank, and aspired t9<a doctoral 
or professional degree. The likelihood of requesting dis^ 
lIosuic differed both among different ethnic groups and 
across- tlic two SAT administra,tions. Follovying the March 
SA I administration, bkick examinees and other non-Asran 
minority vxaniinees were less likely than white examinees 
to lecjuest disclosiUo, while Asian examinees were r.U)re 



. ■ - ■ / A • ■ 

likely to^re.quest disclosure materials ftmn were white 
examinees.' Following the May administration, howevar,Till 
etfinic minorities were more likely than white exailiinees 
to re.quest disclosure materials. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Imactment of the *Nie\v York state standardized admissions 
testing law,^ requiring public disclosure of standardized 
college antt-graduate admissions test forms administered in 
New York, provided each examin(jie with tlie,riglU to 
accjuire a copy of all test questions used in cidculating his or 
her raw^ score, his .or her answer sheet together with a copy 
of the correct answer sheet for the same test witli questions 
counting toward the examinee's raw score so marked, and a 
•statemctfit of tlie raw score used to calculate tlie scores 
already sent the examinee (Brown 1980). In compliance 
with tliis legislation, tlie College Board offered students #» 
takiiig'the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) in New York 
after January 1, 1980, a test disclosure materials package 
containing the two SAT-Verbal and tlie two SAT-Mathe- 
matical sections that were the basis of tlieir SAT scores, the 
correct answers, 'and a copy /pf their answer sheets.^ The 
pack^ige was ma\le available to examinees who requested it. 
The* purpose of this s%idy was to examine ( 1 ) differences 
between examinees who requested disclosure and those 
who did not, and (2) differences in the probability of 
requesting disclosure for different examinee subpopula- 
tions. 

Prior to tlu^ e;,nactment of tl# New York state-stan- 
dardized admissions testing law, a vigorous debate between 
the, advocates an i critics of disclosure legislation was ' 
carried on. This debj.Ue addressed fou^ are^s of concern t4iat 
have beeen discussed m detail (Brown 1980, Strenio 1979, 
and VVelclier 198I):^he Peed for disclosure, the potential 
consequences of disclosure, technical considerations, and 
the legality of the legislation. One point that was not con- 
sidered, except peripherally^ was the examinee's demand 
Tor disclosure: that is, a cc)nsideration of wh^) actualty 
would seek disclosure materials and under what conditions 
the materials would be sought. 

This is not to say thai the debate ignored consumer 
issues related to disclosure. Qn.the contrary, both propo-^ 
nents and critics of disclosure argued that their respective 
positions favored the consumer. Test' developers and their* 
supporters pointed out that the necessity of creating more 
new test forms would penalize*^ consumers by driving test 
prices up and possibly by affecting test validity^ (Ravich 
1979). Test critics argued , that publication of ^tlic tests ^ 

1. The New York I ducation Law. § § 340-347 (McKinney Supp. 
1979-1980). V. * 

2. In Spping 1^81 the cVUcpc Board annougfed that SAT test dis- 
closure material would jb.- made available to examinees, world^ 
wide, who took nHjSApat several major»iidministrations beginning, 
with' the 1981-82 testmg year, l or selected administrations of the 
SAT disclosure materials would not be made available. 

"1 
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would ''demystify'' testing and wjoiild rid tests ul' cultural, 
TaL'iai, and ^ex biases (Brownstein and Nairn 1979). One 
lnipli(;it assumption of tlie test critics' point of view was 
that woiiien and membcni of ethnic minority groups would 
be particularly, likely to seek disclosure materials, in tiie 
interest of indentifying bias. An implicit assumption of the 
tcslAjevelopers' {Position was that the cost of die materials 
niiglit ser.c as a disincentive to examinees from lower; 
income families; because of this assumption, provision was 
made to waive the fee for disclosure materials for examinees 
whose SAT fees had'bten waived. By faiHn^ to consider ^he 
demand for disclosure, httle attention was paid to the 
reasonable assumption that such demand would vary within 
the examinee population. 

The authors of this study assumed that the examinees' 
demand for the SAT test disclosure materials would be 
dcternnned first by t|ieir knowledge regarding the availability 
of the materials, second by their perceptions ot the value of 
the materials, and tliird by cost constraidts; such factors 
could be mediated by certain individual, family, school, anil 
regional charade risiics. Knowledge was assumed to be a 
factor determiliing demand 'because, during the first six" 
months of 1980, announeemeias regarding the availability 
of the materials we're not contained in the student informa- 
tion bulletin, and order forms were typically distributed 
through higii school guidance x)fflLes. f'rom the examinees' 
viewpoint, disclt)sure couk! have value for score Verifica- 
tion, for retcst preparation, and/or for satisfaction of 
curiosity regarding the test. Tluis it was predicted that the 
use of the SAT tost disclosure materials would.be greatest, 
t)tlier things bt^ing equal, by examinees who were aware of 
the ifiatcrtals (perhaps those from [amilics with higher levels 
o\ education), by those who suspected an error in scoring 
(particularly those with marginal scores), by those who 
intended to retake the tesL by people with a particular 
interest in thir language or content of the te^ts (those in- 
terested in ethnic bias in the test, for example), and by 
those for whom the co'M of ordering tlie materials ($4.65J 
was not btirdensome. Because this study was exploratory, 
these speculatio'ns were not stated as formal hypotheses. 
Thcywcrc notions, hoWever, that guided this research. 

'The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
Section 2 describes tlie data that are analyzed; Section 3 
presents the results of univariate and multivariate compari- 
sons -between requestors and' nonrpquestors; Section 4 
^presents estimates of the likelihood of recjuesting test 
disclosure among various population subgroups; in Sectj^Mi 
5 the summary and*cron'cfusions are presented. 



2; PROCEDURE 



Sample 



» 



A total ot Ij 3.h9.S students took the SAT m New York in 
the first six months of !980. Of these. .S,419 (4.77 percent) 
rcijuested the test disclosure materials provided by the 



College Board's Admissions Testing Program (ATP). The 
numbers of examinees- and requestt)rs for each ndjiiinistra- 
tion were: 31,546 examinees and 2,341 (7.42 percent) 
requestors in March, 45,294 examinees and 2,440 (5.39 
percent) requestors in May, and 36,855 exTiminccs and , 
638 (1.73 percent) requestors in June. ^ For this study, the 
records, of all New York SAT examinees for whom scores 
were reported were extracted from the full ATP-SAT data 
files for the March, May, and June 1980 administrations. 
These data were selected becaur-e they re^) resented the first 
SAT administrations in New York diat were affected by the 
New York law. For each adminis*tration, three sets of- data 
were merged: SAT scores reported. Student Descriptive 
Questionnaire (SDQ) iiiforinatiiMi, and data on whether or 
■not the examinee reL|uestcd test ^tlisclosure materials. I'or 
each administration, a data set was prepared that contained 
data for all reijuestors and for a same-si/.e raiulom sample of 
nonrcquestors. Idchtifyiiig informaiion «bout tliO examinees 
was removed from the files bel\)re data were released for 
research. """""^ 

Da';a Completeness 

The three data sets that w<:r^\jiierged to form the data set 
to be a'laly/.Ld ibr each administration cohort varied in 
completcncj^ The records of all examinees were complete • 
regarding whether or not they had recjuested the SAT test 
disclosure materials*. Similarly, SAT scores were available 
'i\n all examinees Grade and sex information was available 
for all but a minute fraction of the examinees. 'I'he major 
portion of the information regarding examinee character- 
istics, however, was obtained from die SDCJk 'a 60-itei;i 
voluntary survey of test re^istrants.»,ii^g^I?c?ugli complete 
records were available for only about 50 percent of the . 
examinees, the response rate to individual items averaged 
about 80"percent. The items on iha SDQ provided informa- 
tion regarding the examinee's higli school environment, 
academic background, grades, school anil community activi- 
ties, academic aspirations^ expectations about college, 
ethnic identification, parental education and income, 
family si/c, perceived abilities, college major, and career 
choice. A list of the variables derived froiii the SDQ and 
their definitions arc prvovided in Table 1. (See the back of 
the booklet for all Tables.) 



Analytic Methods, - 

The pmpose ol this study w.js, first, to itlentify the differ- 
ences betwecji examinees who rcciiiesteil disclosure, ''re- 
cjuestors,*' and those who did noi recjuest disclosure, ''non- 
requestors," and, second, to estimate the likelihood of 
recjLiesting disclosure for different ^candidate subpopula- 
tions. 

To answer the first cjuestion, two analyses were under- 
taken: (1) a univariate comparison t)f recjuestors with non- 
recjuestors on all variables contained in the merged data 
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sets, and (2) r mltiplc rcgrv'SMon analyses, using re^questor 
status as \hc dependent variable and cxanYinee character- 
istics as the independent variables, to sort oiit the inde- 
pendent relationships between examinee characteristics and 
requestor status and to screen variables far subsequent 
analyses. 

To answer, the second ijuestibn, a multiple contingency 
table analysis of ^even critical categorical variables was used 
to estimate a logistic regression, with requestor status as ihtj 
dependent variable. Each of these methods will be disciTssed 
separately in the following section. 

3. COMPARISONS BETWEEN REQUESTORS 
AND NONREQUESTORS 

This section discusses the results of the analyses that were 
'conducted to answer the first basic question of this inquiry: 
What were the differences between examinees who retjuested 
disclosure and those wiio did not requpt disclosure, fol- 
lowing the March, May, and June 1980 SAT administra- 
tions in New York state? A related question was: How 
consistent were these differences? 

Univariate Comparisons 

'Ninety-one variables, described , in Table 1, were "derived 
from data on the merged records. By administration cohort, 
requestors were compared with rfohrequestors on each of 
these variables. In all,^ 273 .comparisons were made; statis- 
tically significant (p < .05) differences between requestors 
and noorequestors were found for 208 (76.2 percent) of 
these comparisons. Variables that distinguislied I'equestors 
from nonrequestori were higlily consistent across adminis- 
tration cohorts. Fifty-nine (64.8 percent) of the 91 
variables -showed statistically significant (p < .05) differ- 
ences between requestors and nonrequestors for all three 
administration cohorts; another 12 variables (13.2 percent) 
consistently revealed no differences betwee^n requestors 
and nonrequejtors for all' tliree cohorts. Table 2 lists all 7 1 
variables having consistent patterns across the three 
administration cohorts and describes the differences and 

"similarities observed. Because the number of variables on 
which requestors and nonrequestors lliffered was so great, 
in the remainder of this section the authors chose to 
provide more detailed numerical comparisons for only a 
small number: all demographic and background variables, 
all school environment variables, and three academic 
achievement variables. ^ * 

Demographic and Background Differences 

In addition to data on the examinee's sex, obtamed for alt 
examinees from the registration form, information regard- 
ing the examinees* background was derived frorh seven 
questions of a demographic nature contained in the SDQ: 



1 . Mow do you describe yourself (ethnic identity\? 

2. Is Hnglish your best language? 

3. Indicate the higliest level of education ct)mpleted 
bV yout father or male guardian. *- 

4. InclTcate the highest level of education completed 
by your mother or female gujjj-dian. * 

5. Mow many persons are dependent on your,parent(s) 
or legal guardian for financial support? 

6. What was the approximate income of your parents 
before taxes last year? 

7. Do you plan to apply for financial aid at any college? 

Tiible 3 presents summary statisjtics for requestors and 
nonrequestors on all eight variables for the March, May, and 
June administrations. The largest consistent differences 
between requestors and nonrequestori Hvere found for 
parental education, income, c|nd family sP/.e. The educa- 
tional attainment of 'both the mothers and the fathers of 
requestors was significantjy higher than^hat of the'mothe' 
and fathers of nonrequestors (adjusted pooled chi-square* 
(APC) = 24.08 and 30,60, respectively, p < .0001). Ethnic 
differences appeared in the data for all administrations, but* 
the strength of this difference diminislied from March, 
APC = 100.17, p < .001, to May,, APC = 31.53,*p <.001-, 
to June, APC = 19.61, p < .005. Nearly twice as many 
requestors as nonrequestors had fathers and mothers with 
graduate or professional degrees. This was the modal cate- 
gory for the educational attainment of tte fathers of re- 
questors; by comparison, the modal category of educational 
attainment for both the mother and tlie father of non- 
requestors was the attainment of a high school diploma. 
The* family income oPrequestors was, on the average, more 
than $6,000 greater than that of nonrequestors for all three 
administrations. A larger proportion of nonrequestors 
intended to seek financial aid for college, APC = 50.01, p < 
.001. Requestors .also tended to come from somewhat 
smaller families than cMd nonrequestors, APC = 42.13, p < 
.001. By comparison, differences between requestors and 
nonrequestors in sex and English language ability were hot 
found for all cohorts; the APCs for tliese variables were also 
substantially smaller (APC = 3.40, p < .05 and "APC = 2.44,' 
p < .10, respectively). 

School Environment Differeaces 

In addition to data on the examinee's grade level, obtained 
for. ail examinees fron) th«e registration form, information * 
regarding the examinee's school environment was obtained 
from three questions on the SDQ: 

3. The adjusted pooled chi-square (APC) is obtained by summing the 
chi-square values across the three administration cohorts and divid- 
ing the result by the sum of the degrees of freedom. Since the 
s^imple sizes are approximately the same for all variables within a 
cohort, the APC is a standardized measure of the magnitude of the 
differences between requestor^ and nonrequestors on each variable. 
The p-valuc for an APC is obtained by rxiferring the summed chi- 
square value to a chi-squarc table using the sum pf the degrees of 
freedom. ^ 



1 . Wha{ kind of lu^^i school are you attending? 

2. About liow many students are there in your high 
school class? 

3. Wliich of the following best describes your present 
high school program? 

' Table 4 presents summary slati&tics for requestors and 
nonrequestors on all four variables for the March, May, and 
June administrations. A. larger proportion of requestors 
than of nonrequostors were eleventh graders, APC =' 162.Q0, 
p < .001 , and were enrolled in college-preparatory programs, 
APC'= 100.14, p < .001. The requestor-nonrequcs.^J? 
Jiffcfcnce was inconsistent across administrations and* 
smaller for both the kind, APC = 4.51, p < .05, alid si/e, 
APC= 12.29,p<.01,ofhighschoolattende'd. 

& ' ' ' 

Academic Differences 

Academic variables included scores for all examinees on 
the SAT-VerbaJ and SAT-Mathematical sections ^f tlie 
S.AT, as well as tliree indicators af achievement derived 
from the SDQ: most recent high school class rank, latest 
year-end or midyear grade in Ivnglish, and latest yeal*-end 
(ir midyear grade in matheniatics. 

Table 5 presents summary statistics f^r requestors and 
nonrequestors for these variables for the March, May, and 
June administrations. Requestors scored higlier than non- 
requestors on both the verbal and tlic matiicjiiatical 
sections of the SAT, held 'higher self-reported class rank 
than nonrequestors, and reported achieving higher grades in 
mathematics and Hnglish tharl did nonrequestors. The 
modal category for self-reported grr.des in l:;iglish and 
mathematics v/as "A" for requestors and ''B" for non- 
requestors. 

Other Differences 

As noted above, requestors differed frbm nonrequestors in 
tlicir responses to the majority of items on tlie SDQ. These 
Items included indicators of academic expectations, of 
social and athletic participation in higii school, of honors 
received in high school, of academic aspirations, and of 
self-perceptions, all of which arc likely to be correlated 
with grade and social class. 

Because the univariate analyses revealed tliat overall 
mor^ requestors (96.7 percent) were eleventh graders than 
were nonrequestors (86.9 percent) and tJiat there whrc 
si/able differences between the parental education and 
income of requestors and tjie parental education nyrfl in- 
Ci>me of nonrequestors, further exafninalion of these other 
■\ariabl"es ^s deferred to the multivariate analyses in the next 
section, in which the confounding effects of background 
and grade level are statisticiilly controlled. 



Multivariate Comparisons 

riie purpose of multivari'^te comparisons was twofold: 
first, * to determine which variables were independently 



related {o requestor status, net of grade and background 
characteristics; and, second, to identify a limited number of 
variables to be included, in a logistic regression to predict 
requesting from examinee characteristics. 

From the univariate comparifjins describe !, in Table 2, 
it is evident that requestors differed froin no (requestors on 
if wide variety .h^ characteristics, including background, 
school environment, academic uohievenient, academic 
expectations, social and athletic higli school activities, high 
school honors received, academic aspirations, and self- 
perceptions. Since such characteristics are frequently inter- 
correlated, the unique contribution of^each variable to an 
examinee's decision to request disclosure is best estimated 
by a multiple regression in which the effects of certain 
variables are exi'mined, while otliers are statistically con- 
trolled. With a dichotomous dependent variable such as 
requestor status, a logisttc rather than linear regression is 
preferred. Technical and financial considerations, however, 
suggested the use of a linear regression as a screening device 
for limiting the number of variables to be included in a 
logistic , regression. Tlie following discussion is mindful gf 
the limitations of the linear model; in'a subsequent section 
the variables identified here are used in a logistic analysis. 

The variables available (hr analysis were numerous, 
temporally orderable, logically interrelated, and frequently 
colinear. The multiple regression analyses were organized 
in such a way as to take theie factors into account. First; 
■ where questions on the SDQ appeared to be measuring 
an underlying construct such as ''academic aspirations," the 
responses were combined into a single index;'these indexes 
are described in detail in the following paragraphs. Second, 
to take temporal and logical factors into account, the 
researchers ordered the variables according to a block 
recursive model, starting with exogenous characteristics and 
moving sequentially through the blocks of explanatory 
variables. ^V'i^urc 1 illustrates the causal structure. The 
variables irl the box, on the left student background charac- 
teristics are entirely exogenous and are assumed to affect 
requesting disclosure' directly. The variables in the neXt 
box ^school environment varial^les are assumed to be 
determined by student background characteristics and to 
affect requesting disclosure in combination with them. The 
variables in the third b^x- student achievement variables - 
are' assumed to be deferinined by both student background 
and school envir(^iment^: variables and to affect requesting 
disclosure in combinatioh witJi them. The variables in tlie 
fourth box other studeiit characteristics are assumed to 
be determined by the fq^st ,three sets of variables and to 
affect requesting disclosuiie in combination with them. 

The names and defhiitions of the variables used in the 
multiple regression 'analyses are presented in Tqble 6; the 
means and standard deviations are presented in Table 7 
separately for eacl| adn-ynistration. Complete data were 
bout 1 half of the sample for each ad- 
arch,- N = 2,372 (50.7 percent); fr-; 
6 pdrcent); for June, N = 709 (JS.t 



available ^or 'only 
niinisti;ation: for V 
May, N = 2,568 (5 
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Hack^round C 'haractvf istios 
Sex 

Fthnicity 

Knglisli-language ability 
Father's etlucatiDn 
* Mi)ther's educatii)n 
Farjnly.si/i3 
Family incDine 
Nccil ti)r financial aid 



School Environment 

School typL- 
School si/e 
Program type 
(Iradc 



School Achievement 

SAT-V 
SAT-M ^ 
Class rank 



Other 



•pirations 
lions 



Acad cm. 
Sclt'-pcrce, titjiis 
Academic expectations 
Fxtracurricular 
activities 



Request SAT test 

disclosure 
^ materials 



Figure I ; Factors influencing examinee requests for SAT test disclosur^materials. 



percent). An inspection of the means and standard devia- 
tions of the variables suggests that complete data sets were 
available for slij^luly higlier-achieving examinees. 

Demographic and Background Differences 

Table 8 reports the results of the linear multiple regression 
analysis of requestor status and examine.e background 
characteristics. Background characteristics consisted of 
indicators and measures of sex, ethnicity, English-language 
ability, parental education, family income, and family si/.e. 
Analyses -for each administration cohort are reported 
separately. From this table it is evident that certain charac- 
teristics continued to distinguish requestors from non- 
recjuestors for" all three administrations. Requestors were 
more likely than nonrecjuestors to come from wealthier 
families and to have better-educated parents. In addition, 
requestors were more lil<:oly to report an Asian ethnic 
identity. In these analyses, sex, non-Asian. ethnic identity, 
Fngiish-language ability, family size, and need for financial 
aid were not consistently and independently related to 
requestor status. For the March and May administration 
cofiorts. rcijuestors were more likely to come from smaller 
families. 

School Snvironi^ent Differences 

^Tjible 9 fepo'rls the results of the linear multiple regression 
analysis of requestor status and school environment, con- 
trollihg for backgrouiuTcharacteristics. Four measures of 
school environment were analyzed: school type, school 
si/e. type of high scliool program, and examinee grade level. 
From this table it is evident that, for the most part, school 
environment variables were unrelated to requestor status. 
For the March and May administration cohorts, requestors 
were more likely to be enrolled in an academic or college- 
preparatory higfi school program an^d were less likely to be 
high school seniors or college-level students. 



Achievement Differences ^ 

Table 10 reports the results of the linear nuiiy^|fle regression 
analysis of requestor status and student achievement, con- 
trolling for background and school environment variables. 
Three 'ac^liipvement-related variables were analyz'etL: scores 
on the verbal sections of tlie SAT, scores on the mathe- 
matical sections of th« SAT, and class rank. Self-reported 
class rank was tlie only variable consistently related to 
requestor status for all three administration cohorts. SAT- 
Matheniatical scores were related to recjuestor status for 
the March and May administration cohorts. 

Other Differences 

Four other differences between requestors and nonrequest- 
ors were_^*xplored: d'ifferences in academic^ aspirations, 
differences in self-perception of ability, differences in 
academic expectations, and differences in participation in 
extracurricular activities. Table 1 1 reports the results of the 
multiple regression analyses of these variables, with back- 
ground, school environment, and achievement statistically 
controlled. * ' ^ 

Academic Aspirations. Acadenyc aspirations were opera- 
'tionalized as the response to a question on the SDQ that 
asked about the highest level of education that the examinee 
planned to complete beyond higli school. Jhe alternatives 
ranged from a **tv/o-year specialized training program" 
to a "doctor's or other professional degree.'' A dichoto- 
mous indicator of doctoral or professional degree plans wns 
constructed from tlie responses to this item. Table 1 P 
shows that, other variables held constant, the only variable 
consistently related to requeslor status was academic 
aspirations. This result is con^stent with'the finding of the 
univariate comparison that more rc()uestors aspired to 
doctoral and professional degrees than did nonrequestors. 
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In tliL' univariate comparison, tlic rcscarcliers found that 
rcijuestors dilTercd troni iionrciiUQstors on a second indica- 
tor of academic aspirations. This indicator was tiie aspira- 
tion to attend a highly selective undergraduate institution. 
Hiese institutions were defined by three characteristics, 
f'irst, they were four-year institutions ideiuitled' by (ass. 
and Birnbaum (1979)' Astiii and^Solomon (^979), or the 
Higher i-'ducation Research' Institute for public institutit)ns 
(1978) as *'most selective"' or '*highly plus selective." 
Second, the combined average SAT-tMathematical and SAT- 
Verbal scores of the 1978 entering freshman w:is greater 
than 1,200 ((ass and Birnbaum 197.9). Third', the institu- 
tion accepted fewer than 50 percent of its applicants 
(Matheson 1979), A total of 26 such institutions were 
'identified,^ Candidates who had SAT scores reported to 
any one of these institutions were coded as having aspira- 
tions to a highly selective institution. Overall, only 8.6, 9,6, 
and H.l percent of the exanlinees from the March, May, 
and June administration cohorts, respectively, had had their 
scores -rejvjrted to any of these institutions. Only fo.r the 
May administration was there a relationship between 
aspiration a highly selectiva institution and ' requestor 
status. 

Sclf'Pcncpdofis. Sel [perceptions of ability were opera- 
tionali/ed ils the respimses to 14 items on the SDQ that 
asked examinee's to rate thenisclyes on how they felt they 
compared with other people of therr age, in several areas of 
abilitj^-: acting ability, artistic ability, athletic ability, crea- 
tive writing;, getting along with others, leadership ability, 
mathematical ability, mechanicid ability, musical aSility, 
organizing work, sales ability, scientific ability, spoken 
expression, arid written' expression. Univariate compari- 
sons revealed consistent statistically significant differences 
between requestors and nonrequestors for all but two of 
these self-perceptions: artistic alpiiity and athlotic ability 
(see Table 2), In alJ eases, requestors' sel '"-ratings were more 
positive than those of nonrequestor« For tlie multiple 
regression atialysis, the examinees' self-ratings on each of 
these ability iireas were combined into a single index of 
self-perception, with the liighest rating, "in the highest 
1 percent," assigned the jY*^tie of one, and the lowest 
rating, "below average," assigned the value of five, Ifable \ 1 
indicates that there was no relationship, consistent or other- 
wise, between this measure yf self-perceptions and request- 
or status, holding constant background, school environ- 
ment, and achievement variables, . ^ ■ 

Academic i.x pec tat ions. Academic expectations were 
operationali/cd as the examinee's response to six items 
regarding the number of years of study before higli school 
graduation that the examinee expected to complete m 
hnglish, mathematics, foreign languages, biological sciences, 

4 A list of thesL' in.stitutions may be obtained from the primary 
author on request 



physical sciences, and social studies, Inivariate comparisons 
, showed consistent and statistically significant differences 
between requestors and nonrequestors ft)r all but two ol« 
these Items: expected years of study in Imglisfi and ex- • 
pectJd years of stiidy in social studies. In all case^. request-, 
ors anticiputeil more years of stiuJy than did nonrequestors 
(see Table 2), I'or the multiple regression, an index ol , 
academic expectations was computed by/summing thJ years 
of ex^iected study across' all six si'ibject-matter areas, The 
multiple regression analysis reported ui Table 1 I showx no 
consistent differences in acaden'iic expectations between . 
re(|uestors and nonreijuestors, ii.tatistically holding constaiit 
background, school environment, and achieveii\ent varii^bles. 

Participation in f-.xtraciirriariar Activities. Participation m 
extracurricular activities was operaflonali/ed as the exam-' 
inee's response to^n item on the SDO that asked whether 
or not the student had participated in etlinic or rth?ial 
activities or organizations, journalism, debating or dramatic 
activities, art, music or danccT preprofes'sionai or depart- 
mental clubs, religious activities or oi^ani/ations, social 
clubs or community organizations, and student governiuent. 
Univariate comparisons showed that requestors differed 
consistently from nonrecjuestors on all but two oJ' these 
types of extracurViculac activities, recjuestors participating 
nu)re'than nonrequestors (see Table 2), For participation in^ . 
high school athletics, no differences were found Tor all 
three administration cohorts, whereas fur participation in 
high scluH)l a,rt, music, or dance activities, differences were 
nt)t found consistently for all cohorts. An index, of partici- 
patit)n in extracurricular activities was computed by sum- 
minj; the number of different kinds of activit^^s in which 
the examinee indicated that he or she had participated: 
Table T 1 shows that requestors from the March and May 
administration colu)rts participated in more extracurricular 
activities than did nonrctjuestors. 

4, LIKELIHOOD OF REQUESTING 
DISCLOSURE FOR DIFFERBNT 
EXAMINEE SUBPOPULATIONS 

In this section tfie authors discuss the results'of the analyses 
that were conducted to answer the Sectjnd^asic question of 
this inquiry: Wliat were the differences in the likelihood of 
reqiiesting test disclosure among various population sub- 
groups?^' 

Rationale for the Use of Multiple Contingency 
Table Methods y 

The questions of interest in this secttbn concern the way 
the likelihood of requesting disclosure varies across groups 
of individuals who differ along various dnnen-sions, such as 
race, sex, or SAT score. This kind of study is called ret- 
rospective because it samples (he values of the dependent 



\aii.ifik- {ll.i.it b irijiK'sl ill).' JiscIonuic or lu I doiiig st)) 
^ i.itluM tlian samphiir tlu' v.rlucs ol ilio vaiious uu1c[1lmi- 
dcru varublcs. ' . ^ 

Ihc retrospective desigir puts Lertain coiistfaints on 
^ wIku can be t'ouiid out about tl\e likelijiood of ret[uesting 
disclosure. In^ particular, tor example, tlie overall propor- 
.rioii ol requestors and nonroquebtv)rs in the data is deter- 
mined h\ the si/c of the samples ol each group thit are 
obtained. Thus the overall "requesting rate" is fixed b> the 
study design and does not represent the requesting rate in 
the population. However the "requesting rate" of one 
fciM)up of examinees relative to anotliei is not fixed by the 
studv design, and it otui be estimated by the data. To 
claiity this assertion coiisider the hypothetical table of 
daLt mven in Table X. 

Table X. Re(|uestor Status by Qiaracteristic A 

Characteristic -l 



RcifUCif'tr Status 



MX) 



20(1 
400 



lutal 

900 
900 



In-lahle X ^M)() iei|uestors and '■^OO nonrequestors iiave 
been ctassitied h\ the values of a dichotomous lactor *'A" 
(Itir example, sex) live "odds for requesting" ^hen A 1 
IN 700 500 - U4. whereas t]ic "odds for requestmg" when 
A ■- 1 IS :00 4(K) - 0.50. Cornlleld (1956) showed that 
when the row totals in Table X are fixed, tjic correct 
parametei to estnnate is the odds-ratio 



odds-iatio 



"t)dds for retjuesting" whe i A = 
"odds for rec}uesting'' when A = 2 i 0.5 



It can be concluded that examinees were 2'.8 times 
more likely to leques) disclosure when A = 1 than when 
A - 2. When one takes an odtjs-ratio relative to A= 2, it is 
said tjiat .A - 2 is lite "base category.'' The odds-ratio is 
correctly 'estimated m both tfie retrospective study (when 
the rows of Table X art fix|ed by the design) or in the 
prospective study (when the columns of Tabic X arc fixed 
by the design). No other parameter such as differences or 
ratios of percent requesting can be correctly estimated in a 
retrospective study, even though such parameters can be 
correttly eslimatetl m a prospective study. 

In retrospective studies it is important to distinguish 
between tl/k.;^ odds-ratios and adjusted odds-ratios. The raw 
odds-ratios aie computed just as was done in Table X. 
However, these i)dds-ratios do not take into account the 
Lonlotmding effects ot other independent variables. Ad- 
lustcd odd^ ratios di' take into account the simultaneous 
ettect of all t)f the measured independent variables. It is 
beyond the scope of this paper to go into the details of the 



computation of adjusted odds-ratios. This branch of multi- 
variate auiilysis is described u\ detail'in Bisliop, Fienberg, 
and Holland {n)7S}, 

In broad outline, the procedure for obtaining the ad- 
justed odds-ratio is -as follows. I'irst, a multidimensional 
cross-tabulation is formed wliicU has as many dimensions 
as there are independent and siependent variables. Next, 
this table is analyzed by using logjinear models to find one 
that adctjuately represents the data. I'inally, the '^fitted 
values" from a model that fits die data are used to compute 
the adjusted odds-ratio for each independent variable. In 
this study satisfactory fits were obtained using models that 
had additive logit structures. The results obtained licPe arc 
equivalent to performing a logistic regression analysis witli 
a dichotomous indicattjr^f requesttir status as the depen- 
dent variable and with dummy variables corresponding to 
the cell classifications. \ 



Results of the Multiple Contingency 
Table Analysis 

In earlier analyses, because the number of variables on 
which retjuestors differed from nonrequestors was so large, 
variables were grouped into four categories: background 
characteristics, school environment differences, academic 
difference^, and tliffcrcnces in attitudes and activities, 
riiese general categories guided the selection of variables 
for the multiple contingency table analysis, which wa^ 
limited to about a haJf-do/cn variables, contingent on the 
number of categories of each variable. 

An initial decision was made to include at least one 
variable from each of the four general categories. Back- 
ground variables selected for inclusion were ethnic^dentity , 
father's education^ and reported need for financiaJ aid as a 
proxy for family income. -The school environment variable 
selected for inclusion, grade level, was not included as a 
variable but was used to limit the sample to eleventh-grade 
examinees oniy, since they made up the vast majority of 
the examinees in the three cohorts (87. 9 percent of the 
March cohort, 95.4 percent of the May cohort, and 92.9 
percent of the June cohort). Two academic variables were 
selected: class rank, representing achievement widiin a 
given -high school, and SAT-Mat1iematicaJ score, represent- 
ing achievement across high schools. Finally, an indicator of 
academic aspirations, aspiration to a doctoral or profession- 
al degree, was included. Categorical indicators of each of 
these variables were constructed using measures with the 
fewest missing data. The names and definitions of tlic 
variables used in this analysis appear in Table 12. 

Tlie multiple contingency table analysis wa,s conducted 
on a six-way cross-tabulation of ethnic identification (four 
categories), need for financial aid (two categories), father's 
education (four categories), class rank (four categories), 

-M score (five categories), and educational aspirations 
(two categories). Since this gave rise to a 2,560-cell table, 
the analysis was restricted to the March and May adminis- 
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tration cohorts, cacli ot wiiich contained sufficient observa- 
tions (i.e., more cases than cells); the June administration 
cohort was considered too small. Complete data were 
available for 67.2 percent of the May cohgrt (N = 3.279) 
and 58.7 percent of the March cohort (N = 2.749)Vsum- 
mary statistics comparing this sample with die general 
samples, by administration, appear in Appendix A. 

Search mg among log-linear models for those diat 
adecjuately represeiUed the data, the researchers found 
adequate tits using ''no-diree-or-higher-way" interaction 
models. (Fit was tested by using the nested likeliliood 
ratio tests as well as by an ex^niinat-ion of cell residuals. ) 
Values froiii the "no-three-or-highcr-way" interaction 
model were used to compute adjusted odds-ratios for each 
of the six independent variables. 

Table 13 summarizes the results of the analysis sepa- 
rately ft)r March and May administration cohort . Tlie 
numerical entries m each column are the estimated - .dc^- 
ratios for the likelihood of requesting disclosure as a fur/c- 
tiofi ot tf^e'values of the six independent variables described 
in Table 12. The base cat-cgory for each variable'is indicated 
by tlie value 1 as the entry: its label is italici/ed. Both the 
raw odds-ratio and the adjusted odds-ratio aj^pey in this 
table, making evident \hc intluence of other variables on 
the raw odds-ratios. When the raw and adjusted odds-ratit)s 
ditfer, tlie adjusted odds-ratio gives a more accurate 
measure of the individual effect of the variable on- the 
likelihood of recjue^ting disclosure dian does the raw odds- 
ratio. For example, in Table 13, under the column labeled 
"March raw" and across the rows for 'luhnicity," tlie 
number 1.9424 for ''Asian" 'means that when -considered 
alone, Asian examinees were 1.94 times as (or 94 percent- 
more than) likely to request disclosure as were white 
examinees. When the other v*ariables were taken into con- 
sideration, the number 1,4870 under the "March adjusted'' 
column means that' Asian candidates were actually 1.49 
times as likely to request discltJSure -as were white candi- 
dates. In the following paragraphs, the effects of each of 
the independent variables will be .discussed separately. 
The statistical significance of each of Lh^se estimated 
effects is presented in Table 14. ' 

Ethnic Identification 

In Table 13, it is evident that the effect of ethnicity on 
requesting ditfers for the March and -May administration 
cohorts. For the March cohort the pattern ot odds-ratios is 
very similar for both the raw and the adjusted estimates, in 
that blacks and other minorities were much less likely than 
whites to request disclosure, whereas Asians were 1.49 
times as likely to request disclosure as whites. However, die 
results for the May cohort are^quite different ; the adjusted 
odds-ratios show that blacks, Asians and other minorities all 
recjuested disclosure at a higlier rate than comparable white 
exammces. Indeed, the black category in the May sample is 
a good illustration of the difference between using raw and 
adjusted odds-ratios. TIiq raw odds-ratios suggest that 
blacks recjuested at tlie same or sliglitly lower rate than did 



whites. Tlie adjusted odds-ratios, however, reveil that 
blacks were actually 47 percent more likely to retjuest 
disclosure than were comparable whites. 

Parental Income 

For parental income, a categorical indicator of need for 
financial aid in college was used as a proxy to maintain a 
greater samj">le si/e. The i;t)rrelation between this indicator 
and parental income was relatively high (.4b, .52, and .46 
for the March, May, and June administration cohorts, 
respectively), but' the missing data rate for need for finan- 
cial aid was only about 22 percent, as compared widi the 
missing data rate for parental income, which was about 
39 percent. Tabid 13 shows that the effect of financial 
need on the likeliliood of requesting disclosure was ([uite 
consistent. If an examinee stated that financial aid was 
needed in order to attend college,, then he or she was almost 
• half as likely to request disclosure than if there were no. 
financial need. The raw and;idjusted odds-ratio were cjuite 
similar. 

Parental Education 

The indicatt)r t)f parental education was father^ education, 
a variable highly correlated with mother^s education for all 
administration cohorts (,54, .55, and .53 for March, May, 
and June, respectivefy). Both the raw and the adjusted 
odds-ratios in Table 13 tell the same story here: Tli-ere was 
an increasing trend in requesting rates with greater parental 
educatit)n. The adjusted odds-ratios for both the March and 
May administration cohorts exhibited slightly less varialice 
a^t)ss the categories than did liie i^w gdds-ratios. 

Academic Achievement: Class Rank 

«^ ^ 

In T'^Me 1 the raw odds-ratios are seen to give an exagger- 
ated picture of the difference in requesting disclosure rates 
between the categories of class rank. For example, the raw 
odds-ratio suggests that examinees in tliejiighest^ category 
•of class rank we^e 4.12 times'as likely, following the March 
administration, and 4.63 -times as likely, following the May 
administration, to rec^est disclosure as were examinees in 
the lowest class-rank categj^ry. The adjusted odds-ratios 
reveal that a substantial portion of this effect is caused by 
the confounding effect of other variables. In fact, holding 
the other five variables fixed, , examinees in the highest 
class rank category were only 2.3 times a^ likely, follow- 
ing the March administration, and 2.5 times as likely, 
.ft)llowing the May administration, to request disclosure 
as were similar examinees in*tlie lowest class-rank category. 
This effect is seen for all categories of class rank and for 
both the March and the May administration cohorts. Both 
analyses, liowever, reveal^ systematic and increasing trend 
in the rate of requesting disclosure as class rank increases. 

Academic Achievement: SAT-M Score 

Again there is an exaggerated relationship shown by the raw 
odds-raJ:ios when compared with the adjusted odds-ratios. 
For both March and May administration cohorts the raw 



()dds-rat,ios UKliuatcd that examinees seoring in the 640-800 
range were more tlian lour times as liJ<cly to request 
disclosure as were those in the 210-430 range. The adjusted 
odds-ratios reveal that, for exajninees who were comparable 
in terms of the other five variables. tJiis factor was much 
;:maller (i.e., 2.17). Furthermore, the trends over score 
groups were difTerent for raw and adjusted odds-ratios. Th'e 
raw odds-ratios increased steadily, while there was /a 
definite deceleration in tlie^adjustcd odds-ratios. 

Academic Aspirations 

Riese results are quite i:onsistent for both administration 
cohorts. Both sets of raw odds-ratios were much larger than 
their corresponding adjusted values. Hxaminees who indi- 
cated that they aspired to the doctorafe were more likely to 
recjuest disclosure than those who indicated than they did. 
not so aspire. The raw odds-ratios, however, inflated the 
strength of this relationship. ' 



5. CONCLUSIONS 

^The purpose of thisKstudy was, first, to describe differences 

. between examinees Vho requested disclosure and those 
who did not and, second, to.determine what the likeliliood 
of requesting disclosure was for different examinee sub- 
groups. To ^answer tliese questions, several analyses were 

^undertaken. First, univariate comparisons between request- 
ors and nonrequestors were made on all indicators avail- 
able from the SDQ and the SAT registration form, and on' 
SAT-Verbal and -Mathematical scores. Because so many 
differences were ^observed, linear multiple regression 

.analj^es were conducted to further screen the variables. 
Finally, multiple contingency table analyses were con- 
ducted, using a limited number of variables, to determine 
the comparative likeliliood of different examinee subgroups ' 
to request disclosure materials. In gejperal, the findings aje 
as follows. 

1 . Very few examinees, less than 5 percent, requested! 
the disclosure materials available to SAT examinees follow- 
ing the March, May, and Jui>e 1980 SAT administrations 
in New York. Fewei examinees requested disclosure mate- 
rials following the June administration (1.7 percent) than 
following either the March (7.4 percent) or May (5.4 per- 
cent) a iministrations. 

2. The Vt^st majority of examinees for these SAT 
adniinistratioiis in New York were eleventh-grade students, 
and a higher proportion of requestors (96.9 percent), than . 
nonrequestors (86.9 percent) were eleventh graders. 

3. Recjuestors differed from nonrequestors on about 
75 percent of the univariate comparisons made, including 
differences in melteu^es of background characteristics, 
school environments, academic achievement, " academic - 
aspirations, self-perception, academic expectations, and 
participation in higli'school activities. 

4. Multiple regression analyses were conducted to 



identify variables that consistently and independently 
distinguished requestors from nonrequestors. From these 
analyses it was found that more requestors than non- 
requestors, reported higher parental education, higher 
family income, and an Asian ethnic identity. 

5. WitJi ten background characteristics controlled, 
no differences were found in tlie size or type of high school 
attended by requestors as compared with nonrequestors. 

6. With tea background characteristics and five school 
environment variables controlled, it was found that request- 
ors reported higher class rank than nonrequestors. 

7. With background characteristics, school environ- 
n^ent, and three academic achievement variables controlled, 
requestors were found to have r(fported iugher academic 
aspirations tlian nonrecjuestors, 

Despite these differences betwQen requestors and non- 
requestors, however, there was still the question of differ- 
ences in the likeliliood of requesting disclosure for differ- 
ent examinee subgroups. This question was answered by the 
multiple contingency table analysis, from which the^ follow- 
ing results were obtained. 

8. Controlling for parental education, income, 
achievement,' and aspirations, Ijlack examinees and o^her 
non-Asian minority examinees were less likely than white 
examinees to order disclosure materials following the/March 
administratitJtTTwhjle Asian examinees were 1.49 times as 
likely to order disclosure materials than white examinees 
v/^re. In May, ho\Vever^the picture changed, and all ethnic 
minorities were ijiore likely tlian white examinees to order 
the materials. 

.9. Controlling' for parental education, ethnicity, 
ychicvement, and aspirations, financial considerations did 
tiffect requesting disclosure, with -those examinees who 
indicated that they would seek financial aid for college 
attendance about half as likely to seek disclosure as 
examinees \vho would not need financial aid. 

10. Controlling foi ethnicity, income, .achievement, 
and aspirations, those examinees whose parents were more 
educated were also more likely to request test disclosure. 
Those whose fathers attained less than a bachelor's degree 
were noMnore than 70 percent as likely to request dis- 
closure'as those with a bachelor's, and those whose fathers 
had\attended graduate school or had attained a doctoral 
or professional degree were 1.25 times as likely to request 
disclosure as. those with a bachelor's degree. 

jl. Othex> things being equal,, examinees with higlier^ 
SAT-M scores were more likely to request disclosure than • 
those with lower SAT-M scores. 

12. Other things being equal, examinees' self-reported 
class standing affected requesting, witli the likeliliood of 
requesting increasing witli higlier class rank; examinees who 
reported themselves to be in the highest tenth of their 
classes were about 2.5 times as likely to request disclosure 
as those who reported themselves to be in the middle fifdi, 
or lower, of th«r class. 

13, Ckher things being equal, examinees who reported 

- a 9 



doctoral or prolcssional aspirations were about 1.6 times as 
iil^ely to request disclosure as were those who reported 
aspiring no higher than a master's degree. 

. In contrast to those who argued that test disclosure 
legislation would tend to haVe socially equalizing con- 
sequences, the authors speculated that .test disclosure 
materials might be dispjoportionately utilized by'iilready 
advantagell groups. These speculations were largejy con- 
firmed ify the findings that, students not needing financial 
aid 'lo attend college, (the financially advantaged) and 
cliildren of more educated fathers (the educationally 
advantaged) werc more likely to request the materials. In 
addition, the authors speculated that test disclosure 
materials might be disproportionately utilized by those, for 
whom the materials would have a direct utility; preparation 
for re test, checking of- scoring errors, or satisfaction of 
curiosity regarding some presumably disadvantaging charac- 
teristic of the test, such as bias in laftguage. Aithougii tKpse 
speculations were not tested directly, the ffndingS may 
touch on two of these points. First, the finding that a larger 
proportion of requestors than nonrequestors were eleventh- 
grade .students suggests that if eleventh-grade students 
typically retesrt requestors wer^inore likely to retest. It 
might be concluded that the materials were to be used in 
preparation for a retest. Second, the fact that neither 
women iror examinees reporting non-Asian ethnic status 
were more likely to consistently request disclosure mate- 
rials than men t)r whites, respectively, suggests that curios- 
ity regarding bias in the language of the test was no! an 
important determinant ot tes*t disclosure use. 
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Table ! . 

I anablv 



ion o£ Variables Used in Univariate Comparisons 

Ih'scription 



SA I -M 
SA r -V 
^U)M1N ^ 
A(,l. 
SIX 

l.IM 1 VI t 
(Ji;i.ST3 

ui'[sr4 
oui-.sr5 

()uisr6 

QUI ST7 

ov\ sr9 

Ql?l STIO 
Ot'lSTl 1 

0(1 sri2 
oui.sri4 

OUhSTUS 

QUKST16 

QUhST17 

QUhSTlSA 

OUhSTiSB 

0UhST18(' 

OUkSTlHD 

QUliSTlSK 

OUISTISI 

QUI ST18(; 

0UhST19 

QUhST20 

oui:sr2i 



QUi:ST22 
OIUST23 
or I ST 24 



OU! s r27 
OlJl sr28 
OUI'.ST29 
OUI-.S130 



Hii:sr3i 

Ot'I':ST32 

oi^sr34 
otn sr35 

<;lil S I 36 
i Sr37 

(;ijrST38 

on sr39 



(;i;i si4o 



SAT-Mdthcmatical scaic (200-81)0) 

SAI-Verbal score (200-800) ** • ' . 

Number ot tinu's exanunec had taken SAI . 
Age 1)1 exaiiunee (in months) 
hxaniinei,' si-x (I - nial<^ 2 - leniale) 

Currcwt jirade in which examinee is enrolled (9-14 and other) 
Availability lor Student Search Service (I = yes; -2 = no) 
Type of high school (1 = public: 2 = other than public) 

Type of high school program (1 = academic or eollegir i^rep: 2 = general; 3 = ci^eer-orien ted ; 4 - utlK-r). 
Si/e of high school elass (l = fewer'than 1^)0; 2 = 100-249; 3 = 250-499; 4*- 500-749; 5 - 75(Jor more) 
Most recent high school rariic (1 = highest tenth: 2 = second tenth; 3 = second fitth:4 middle lifth; 

5 - fourth fifth; 6 = lowest fifth) 
I-.xpected years of English courses completed before high school graduation 
I xpected years of mathematics courseus completed before high school graduation 
i^xpectcd years of foreign language courses completed before high school graduation 
I-;xpcet(^d years of biological science courses completed before high school graduation 
I- xpeeted yea/s of physical science courses completed bcfoqe high school graduation 
I xpected years of social'studies courses completed before high school graduation 

.Latest year-end or mid-year grade in Knglislr (1 = excellent (90-100 or A| ; 2 = good [fiO-89 oY B|; 

3 = fair (70-79 or C) ;4 = passing (60-69 or D| ;5 = faUing (59 or below or V\) 
'Latest year-end or mid-yem grade in mathematics (See QUliST12 for categories) 
Latest year-end or mid-year grade ig^loreign languages (see QUEST 1*2 for categories) 
l^atest year-end or mid-year 4irade in biological sciences (Sec QUEST 1 2 for categories) 
Latest year-end or mid-year grade in physical .sciences (See QULST12 for categories) 
Latest year-end or mid-year grade in social studit;s (See QUEST12 for categories) 
Plan ta^apply for advanced placement in Knglisli (1 = yes; 2 = no) 
Plan to apply for advanced placement in mathematics (1 ~ yes; 2 = no) 
Plan to apply for advanced placement in foreign languages (1 ~ yes; 2 = no) 
Plan to apply for advanced placement in biological sciences (I = yes; 2 - no) 
Plan to' apply for advanced placement in physical sciences (1 = yes; 2 = no) 
Plan to apply for advanced placement in social studies (1 = yes; 2 = no) 
Plan to apply for advanced placement in art/music (1 = yes; 2 = no) 
Hours per week working in a part-time job (0 to 33 hours) 

Participation in community or churdh activities .while in high school (1 = n«t a member; 2 - have 

belonged; 3 = active in 1-2 groijps;4 = active in 2 or more groups; 5 - held a major office) 
Participation in athletics in or out of high school (1 = none; 2 = intramural; 3 = one or^ 



more varsity 
5 = earned 1 or more varsity letters in more 



Participation in athletics in or out of high 
teams; 4 = earned 1 or more varsity letters in single sport 
than one sport) 

Participation in clubs and organizations in high school (1 - not a member; 2 = been u- member; 3 = hejd 

one or two m^jor offices; 4 = h«ld three or four mi\jor oftlces; 5 ~ held t'ive or more major offices) 
Honors or awards received in high school (1 = none; 2 = one' or two: 3 = three or four; 4^ ~ five or, six; 
. 5 - seven or more) ^ 

Highest level of education expected to be completed beyond high school: (I '= 2-year speeial training: 
2 = 2-year associate dfigree: 3 - bachelor's degree; 4 - ,na,ster\s degree; 5 = doct^Ti^ degree; 6 = un- 
decided (coded as missing] ) X • 

Plan to apply for financial aid at any college ( 1 = yes: 2 = no) ^ 

I" xpeeted attendance at college (1 = full-time; 2 = part-time) 

Lx pec ted attendance at college (1 = day: 2 - evening) 

Residential preference for first 2 years in college (1 = at home; 2 = single-sex dorm; 3 ^ coed dorm; 

4 = fraternity or soiority house; 5 - on-campiis apartment; 6 - off-campus apartment) 
United States citizen (1 = yes: 0 = no) 
Veteran of United States Armed Forces ( 1 = yes: 0 = no) 
Presently enrolled in college (1 = yes: 2 = no) 

(;PA at college. <t)r college attendees (1 = 3.5 or above; 2 = 3.0-3.4:3 = 2.5-2.9; 4 = 2.0-2.4; 5 = 1.5-1.9; 

6 = below 1 .5; 7 = not applicable) 

Transfer to new college at what level, for college attendees (freshman to senior) 

[•-thnieity (1 = American Indian or Alaskan; 2 = black; 3. = Mexican American: 4 = Oriental: 5''^ Puerto 

Kican; 6 - white or Caucasian: 7 - other) 
l-.nglish-language proficiency (1 = h;aglish i.s best language: 2 = English is not best language) ' 
Highest level of education completed by father or male guardian (1 ^ grade "ichool; 2 some higli 

school; 3 ~- high school diploma; . - business or trade school; 5 ' some college; 6 bachelor's dl-gree, 

7 = some graduate orftofessional school: 8 = graduate or professional degree) 

Highest level of education completed by mother or female guardian (see OUl!S r39 for categories) 
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Table 1 (cont,). Descriptioii of Variables Used in Univariate Comparisons 

' , ,- - ... ljbJ 

Variable * Description * 



QUhST41 Number oi' dependents financially supported by parents (1 = two; 2 = three; 3 = four, 4 ^ nvc;5 - six. 

6 = seven: 7 = eight; 8 = nine or more) _ ' 

Ql'I ST42 Number of dependents financially supported by parents once examinee is in college (I = one; 2 = two; 

3 = three; 4 = four; 5 = five or more) 

QL'I-;ST43 Income of parents in dollars (15 income categories, ranging from less than $3,000 to $50,000 a year or 

* more, recoded to the dollar nudpoint t)f the ran^c of tuvcli category) . 4 

/^UhST44A l-.\p.ected need for college counseJing about educational plans and opportunities (1 = need; 0 = no need) 

QUKST44B Ivxpected need for college counseling about vocational or career'plans and opportunity {1 = need; 
0 - no need) 

QUI'ST44C Kxpcefted need for college help in improving mathematical ability (1 = need; 0 = no need) 

OU11ST44D Iv.xpecied need fbr college help in finding a part-time job (1 = nccd;0 = no need) 

QUI-ST44K l!xpccted need for college counseling about personal ])roblems (1 = need;'0 = no need) ' 

QUl:ST44I- Kxpected need for college help in increasing reading ability (1 = need; 0 = no need) 

QUhST44G ,Kxpectcd ni;cd for college hglp in developing good study habits (1.= necd;0 no need) . 

QUI-.ST44II l^xpected iteed for college help in improving writing ability (1 = need;0 = no need) 

^(^U1;ST45A Participation in higli school athletics (1 = ycs;0 = no) • ' » 

QUI-S r45B Participation in higli school etlinic or racial.activities or organizations (1 yes; 0 = no) 

.UUl\ST45C Participation in high school journalism, debating, or dramati9 activities (1 = yes;0 = no) 

UUI-.ST45D Participation in high school art, n\usic, or dance activities (I = yes> 0 - no) 

OUl'.sWyi-. Participation in religioUs acitivities or organizations in high school (1 = yes;0 = no) 

OUhST45(j Participation in social clubs or community activities iri^igh school (1 = yes; 0 = no) 

QUFST45H Participation in high school student government (1 - yes;0 = no) 

QUi:ST46A • Plan to participate in college athletics (1 = ycs;0 = no) ^ 

QUlvST46B Plan to i^articipatc in ethnic or racial activities or organizations in cgllege (1 = yes; 0 - no) 

OUtST46C /IF^faiTTlr^rticipate in journalism, debating, or dramatic activities in college (1 = yes; 0 ^ no) 

0U1-^ST46D / Plan to p£hH;ipate in art, music, or diince in college (1 = yes; 0 = no) * 

Ql'tST46r. r Plan to participate i{i preprofessional clubs in college (1 - yes; 0 = no}^ 
QUKST46I- / Plan to participate in religioi^s activities or organizations in ctjilegi5(l = yes; 0 ~ no) 

QUI ST46(J / Plan to participate in social clubs'or community organizations in college (1 yes; 0 = no) 

OUKST46H Plan to participate in student government in college (1 = yes; 0 = no) 

-QUrST47 Self-perception of acting ability (1 - highest, 1 percent of age cohbrt; 2 - higli^ist 10 percent of age 
cohort; 3 = above average; 4 = average ability; 5 = Below average) 

Qin; S"r48 Self-perceptioifof artistic ability (See QUl-;ST47 for categories) 

Ql'i;ST49 Self-pcrt;eption of athletic ability (See OUl-;ST47 for categories) 

Oin ST50 Self-perception of creative writing ability (See QUKST47 for categories) 

0Ui:SJ5I Self-percep.tion of ability to get along -with others (Sec OUI-ST47 for categories) 

OUL.ST52 Self-perceptio'n of leadership abiUty (See OUr'ST47 for categories) 

UUi:S;r5 3 Self-perception of mafhematical ability (Sec OUi:ST47 for categorias) '"^ 

OU!'.ST54 Self-perception of mechanical ability (Sec QUKST47 for categories) 

OUi:ST55 Self-perception of musical ability (See QUrST47 for categories) 

OL I ST66 Self-perception of ability to organize work (See OIJKST47 for categories) 

Ol.'I-.Sr57 Self-perception of sales ability (See QUEST47 for categories) 

OUhST58 Self-perception of seientiHc ability (See QUl:ST47 for categories) 

OUKST59 Self-perception of ability in spoken expression (See OUEST4 7 for categoric^) 

OUKST60 Seif-perception of ability in» writ ten expression (Sc; QbF.Sr47 fo; c:».tegories) 

■ INSTITUl Aspiration fo iiighly selective undergraduate mstitution (1 = SAT scores sent to highly selective under- 
graduate institution; 0 = othdr) ' * ' . 




Table 2. Summary of Univariate Comparisons between All Requestors and a Same-Size Random Sample of Nonrequestors 



Variahle \amt 



C ompdmon^}!' Requestors with No nre que stars 



Level oj Statistical Signifj^^ance 



I Variables lor whicli slatistiLally si^iuhcani \lirtcrciiccs < .05) were found tor all tlucc adniinistration coliorts 



March 



May 



June 



MM 
SAl-V 
AUMIN 



A(;i- 

I.blJ Vl-.L ' 
OU! ST3 
QLl.Sr5 
0U1-.ST7 

(/Cl SIS 

(;l KST9 

OUl.Sl 10 

QL'1.ST12 

0i;i;STi3 

'on ST 14 
t^l'S'l 15 
0L'i:ST16 
QUKSTI? 
0UKST18A 
0U1.ST18B 
QUI.STIHC^ 
OUl.STlffD 
0U1-.ST18I: 
gUl.ST181 
QUKST19 
QUI-:5T22 

oi;i-.sr23 

0U1'ST24 

QUi;sr3o 

OlU:ST37 

(/ui sr39 
ouisr4o 

'oUI^*ST41 
Ql'KST43 

(;ui:sf44c; 

OUISr45B 
ST45C 
QUI ST45i. 
QUKST45r^ 
QUhST45C; 
QU l-.plfS|l 
QUI Ct4P 

ulii .vr46(^ 

(;ni-,sr46i-. 

.Si46i 
(;iii-.sr46(; 

0(J!;ST46H 
OU1.ST47 

gin .ST5n 
gi;i Sf5i 

(;Lil.STS2 



More K's reported receiving * 
More R*s rt^ported receiving ' 
More R's reported receiving ' 
More R's reported receiving ' 



More reqUjCstors (R's) obtained higher SA r-Mathematieal scores 
More K*s oblaineiJ hi^;lier SA T-VerJsal scores 

I ewer R's'had takcvn the SAi^^c time only m May and June; more R's liad 

taken SAT one tinict>aly in Marcl^"* 
More R's were yo;jnger ' f 

More R's were 1 1th graders 

More R's were enrolled in aeadeiiiie or coilege-prepiu-atory high school programs 
More R's reported, higher clas.s rank. 

More R's expected to complete four or more years of mathematicj) before high 
school graduation 

More R's expected to complete four or more years of foreign language before 

high school graduation ^ 
Mort; R's expected to complete two or more years of biological sciences 

before high school graduation * 
More R's expected to complete three or more years of physical sciences 

before higli schQ^)l graduation 
More R's reported receiving "A*" grades in English 
More R's reported receiving "A" grades in mathematics 

'A'" grades in for/iign language ^ 

'A" graf'js in biological .sciences ^ 
V\" grades in physical sciences 
'A" grades in social sciences 
More R's planned to apply for advanced placement in English 
More R's planned to apply for advanced placement in matlicmatics 
More R's planned to apply for advanced placement in a foreign language 
-Mort R's planned to apply for advanced placement in biological sciences * 
, More R's planned to apply fOr advanced placement in physical sciences 
More R's planned to apply for advanced placement in social sciences 
More R's worked fewer hour^* per week in a part-time job 
'More R's held one or more major office positions in clubs and organizations; 
' fewer R's did not belong to clubs and organizations 
More R's received tionors or awards in high school 
\rorc R's aspired to a doctor's or professional degree 
More R's preferred coed dorm living during first 2 years in colleger^ 

fewer R's preferred to live at home ( 
Mocc R's were Asian; fewer R's were black ^ 
More R's had fatliers or male guardians' with higher levels of education completed 
More R's had mothers or female guardians with higher levels of education eoinpleted 
More R's had parents who had fewer dependents to support financially 
More R's came from households with higher incomes 

I ewer R's'needed help developing good study habits from the college they plan to atl^-'hd 

More R's participated in ethnic or racial activities or organizations while in high sehgol 

More R's participated in journalism, cfebating, or dramatic activities while in high sehogl 

More R's participated in preprofessional clubs while in high ifchool 

Morw R's participated in religious activities or organizations while in high school 

More R's participated in social clubs or community organizations while in high school 

More R's participated in student government while in high school ' 

More planned to participate in ethnic or racial activities or organizations in college 

More planned to participate in journalism, debating, m dramatic activities 

in college^ ^ 
.More R's planned to participate in preprofessional clubs in college 
More R's- planned |o participate in religious activities or organizations in college 
More R's planned to participate in soc^l clubs or community organizations in coUegt 
More R's planned t6 participate in student government in college 
More R's felt they had more acting ability 
More R's felt they had more creative writing ability 
More R's felt they had more ability to get along witfi others 
More R's fell they had more leadership ability o 



/ 



- .01 


<.oi . 


<.0I 




< 01 


< .0 1 


<.()l 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.0I 


< .01 


< .01 


<.0'l 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.()l 


<.0i 


<.0I 


<.01 


, <.0I 


<.01 


<.01 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.01 


<.0I 


< .01 


< .0 1 


< .0 1 


<.0I 


<.0l 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.()l 


<.0I 


<.0I 


< .01 


< .0 1 


<o Q 1 


<.01 


<.01 


<.01 


<.01 


<.01 


<.0I 




<.0I 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.05 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.0I 


<ii.05 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<\{) 1 


<.0I 


^.01" 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.01 


s 

<.0I 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.0I 


*^ .U i 




' .'J I 


<.0l 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.05 


■C.Ol 


<.01 


<.0l 


<.0I 


<:oi 


<.01 


<.0I 


.•81 01 


<:.oi 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.0L 


<.01 


<.05 


<:,oi 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.01 


. <.0f 


<.01 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.01 


4xn 


<.0I 


<:.oi 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.0I 


^ .01 


<.0! 


<.0I 


<.01 


<.05 


<.01 


<.0I 


<.0\ 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<.0I 


<-.01 


<.6l 


<.0I 


<s.0l 


<.05 


<.0I 


<.0i 


<.01 



ADMIN is the only variable for which the direction of statistical significance was inct)nsistent across administration cohorts 



Table 2 (cont.). Summary of Univariate Comparisons between All Requestors and a Same-Size Random 
Sample of Konrequestors ' ^ , 

? — „ , y — — . 

Variable Same Comparison of Requestors with Nonrequestors l.evel of Statistical Simificam-e 







March 


May 


June 


QUr:ST53 


More K\ felt tliuy had more niathuinulical ability ^ 


<.01 


<.01 


<.0l 


QUi:ST54 


More R's fult they had more nicchaniud ability ' , ' ' 




<.01 


<.01 


QU!{?JT55 


More R*s felt they had morp musiedl abUity 


<.0l 


<.0i 


<.01 


oui:sf56 


More R''s felt they had more ability fo organize work 


< .0 I 


<.01 


<.01 


QUi:ST57 


More R's felt they had more sales ability 


<.oi 


<.01 


<.05 


QUESTS 8 


More R's fclt^they had more seicntifie ability 


<.ai 


<.01 


<.01 


QUtST59 


More R's felt tlicy had more spoken expfOssion abUity 


<.0l 


<.01 


<.01 


QUi:ST60 


More R's'^clt they had more written expression abUity 


<.01' 


<.01 


<.0I 


INSTITUT 


More R's had SAT seores sent to highly selective institutions of higher education 


<.01 


<.01 


<.01 


2 * Variable^ 


for whieh no statist ieally sign if leant diffetejiees (p > .05) were found for all three administration cohorts 






qukstisg' 


' , , ♦ ^ • <, 
. No difference in plans to apply for advanced placement in art or music 


>.20 


>.20 


>2.0 


QUi:ST31 


No difference in U.S. citizenship 


>.20 


-.20 


>.20 


QUhST32 


No difference in whctlier or not a veteran of U.S. Aimed Porces 


>.20 


>.20 


>.20 


QUKST34 


No difference in current college enrollment, for students who had attended college 


>.20 


>.20 


>.20 


QUl-:ST36 


No difference in expectation to transfer crcditS|for slud^ent who had attended college 


>.20 


> 07 


>.20 


QUh'ST44A 


No diffcr^mcc in dSiic for counseling about c'ducatjonal plans and opportunities 


>.20 


>.20 


>.20 


QUtST44B 


No difference in desire for counseling about vocational/career plans and opportunities 


>.20 


>.20 


>,20 


QULST44t 


No difference in desire for cc)unseling about personal problems 


>.20 


>.20 


>.20 


QUI'ST44F- 


No difference in desitJ^ for help in increasing reading ability 


>.20 


>.20 


>.20 


QUt'!ST44H 


No difference in desire foj nclp in increasing writing*ability 


>.20 


>.20 


>.20 


QUKST45A 


No difference in participa/on iji high school athletiOs 


>.20 


>.20 


>.20 


QUIST46A 


No difference in expectation to participate in college athletics 


>.20 , 


>.20 


>.20 
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Table 3. CbVpparisons of Requestorj,with Nonrequestors on Nine Background Variables 



✓ 


March 




May 




JufW 






Requestor^ Nonrequc^Uyrs 


H C(i ucs tors ^ 


Nonrciiuvstors 


1 

t\v. Kjlly. iH^I i 


\ 

VlJftfL (f Mt J t (^f J 


\ Qriahlc 


^V- 2,341) 


(N- 2,341) 


/ V ^ ^ 440) 


(N -- 440 ) 


9 / yV ~ A ■? A' j 


/A/ ^ • 


Sex 
Male 


1,280 


1,281 


1 "> 1 S 


1 148 


r> J H Jf' — 






L061 


1 ,560 , 


1,225 


1 292 




Td 9 


(Ii i-scjuurc 


^ rW.O {p ^ .99) 












Nfissing (percent (jI totul) 


(0%) / , 




\\} f ) 








hfhnic identi'tv 














AmeriiCdn Indiiin or ^ 


c 












' Aliiskan Native • 


0 




3 


o 


4 • 


c 

0 


Black or /Vf fo-Arncrican \)\ Ncj^ro 


22 


117 


* 5 3' 


O J 


1 ^ 
£.J 


7 


Mexican American or C'hicuno 




* ' 2 


2 






fi 


Oriental ox Asian-Anibriciin 












or Pacific Islander 


64 


07 


101 


J £, 




1 u 


Puerto Rican 


♦ 9 


34 


1 7 


36 C 


J ■ •• 


1 1 
1 1 


White or caucitsian * 


r,639 


M,583 




1 , / O 1 




A Al 
4'f / 


^ Other 


* 27 


40 i - 


38 ' V 


J y • 


1 Q 
1 y 


1 fl 
1 u 


C h i-squarc 


, 100.17 {p <,.001) 


: 


31 S 3 fo < 00 1 ) 




1 9 1 (n <: n09 1 




Missing (percent ol tcjtaJ) ' 


578 (24.7%) 


517 (22.1%./ 


54 3 ("X^ V7n\ 




?94 1 Q d^/r \ 

I ^ 1 y /f<) 


1 17 n R \ 

1 1 / \ l Q . J /()) 














Yes 


1,772 


1,774 


1 ,877 


1 ,970 


J u / 


0 1 u 


No 


. 35 


58 


47 


4 1 


1 0 


1 u 


C'hi-SQuarc 


5.04 {p < .02) 




0 56 < 451 




1 7*^ (n <1 1 
1 . / J ^ . 1 7 ^ 




Missing (percent ul total) 


534 (22.8%) 


509 (2.1 7%) 






1 1 (\1 l^i \ 


1 1 R MR Sf^L\ 


hdth^r's cdiicfitiofi. 


• 












(jrade scliool 




69 


44 


.62 


1 7 


94 


Sonic high school 


62 


r57 


60 


149 


24 * 
it 


4A 


High school diploma 


214 


443 


^26 


'444 


70 - 


132 


Business or trade school 


73 


118 " 


8 1 


121 


32 




Some college 


. 248 ^ 


362 


272 


372 


RR 
oo 


QQ t 
yy * 


B.I «"lu*lnr'>v mllpt'j* 


' 344 


244 


346 ^ 


1 1 Q 

J 1 7 


1 UJ 


'\d 


Some graduate or pfolessionaJ school 


129 


88 


4 16 1 


1 1 0 


29 ' 


9Q 


Ciraduate or protessipnal degree 


699 


339 


720 


JO y 


156 


80 


C h i-sc|uare 


327.92 {p < .00!) 




■044 Ofi f;; < Of) 1 1 








Vli'v^inp fnt»rrpnt ("it tfit;i]l 


55 1 (22.5%) 


521 (22.2%) 


J J U ^ i . / /f^ 


did no 4'';; \ 


1 1 Q / 1 ft 7%1 


1 OR <")n \ "/ \ 

1 ZO ^ZU. 1 /r'J 


\liythcr \ education 






^ 28 ' 




14 N 




( irade school 


16 


58 


49 




1 8 


" St)me high school 


48 


122 


56 


1 27 


23 


41 


liigh sclu;ol diploma 


395 


702 


436 


726 


I 35 


2 1 8 


Business or trade school 


II f 


135 


112 


159 


4U 


48 


Some college 


359 


301 


365 


350 


88 


74 / 


Bachelor's college 


331 


201 


318 




74 


42 


Some graduate or professional Sv-hopl 


151 


94 


168 


* 109 


45 


22 


(Graduate or professional degree 


368 


192 


. 417 


234 


94 ' 


49 


Chi-square 


249.57 {p < .001) 




198.56 (p < .001) 




57.90 {p < .001) 




Missing (percent v)f total) 


562 (24.0%) 


536 (23.0%) 


540 (22.1%) 


474 (19.4%) 


125 (19.6%) 


126 (19.7%X 



ERIC ^ 



'Zc 



' ^Table 3 (cont ). Comparisons of Requestors with Nonrequestors on Nine Background Variables 



I'anahlc 

/ arnilv size * 
Fwn 
riuoc 
I Diir 
! JVC 
Si\ 
Seven 

Nine v)r more 
C'hhs(|uare 

Missing (pereeni oi total) 
Appiv for financibraiJ 
Yes 
No 
( 'hi-s(|uare 

Mtssiiii-' (percent ol total) 
Pa retrial income 
Mean in dollars 
S.I), 
f- 

Missing {perecnl iit total) 



March 



Hcqucsiors 
(N ~ 2.341) 



64 
213 
674 
514 
191 
81 
28 
12 



Nonrt-qucsior^ 
V V - 2,341} 



, 98 
244. 
551 
455 
256 
130 
51 
35 



63.46 J/) UOl) 
576 (24.6%) 

1,186 
560 A 



556 (23.8';) 

1.462 
360 



7T).()l (/J < ,001) 
595 (25.4%) 5:9 (22. T?) 

$33,355 $25,877 
13,743 12,839 ' 

235.88 (y; < .001) 
925 (39. 5';?) 782 (33.4^;^?) 



Max 



Requestors 
(y ' 2,440} 



55 
266 
708 

512 
206 

81 

36 

18 

48.34 (/) 
558 (22.9^7) 

1.297 
^ 564 

16.6MP 
579 (23.7';;) 



.001) 



.001) 



:\()nrcqiu's{ors 
^V- 2,440) 



92 • 
29 3 
570 
548 
293 
119 

48 

20 

457 {18.7a) 



1.617 

359 

4.64 (l';.0';) 



June 



$32,333 $26,431 
, 13.965 12.84 1 

15 3.51 ip < .001) 
956 (39 JV? ) 756 (30. IV?) 



Requestor!: 
(N ^ 63S} 



25 
69 
184 
130 
71 
* 23 
9 
2 



^•^ 14.59 oy 

' 125 (l9.6'/n 

402 
112' 

3.39 ip 
124^(19.4^;?) 



.04) 



.07) 



Nonrequestors 

(N - 



28 

82 
-145 
148 

56 

38 ' 
8 
6 

127(19.9%) 

4^8- 
88 

122 (19.1%) 



528,884 $23,686 
13,459 1 1,990 

36.61 {p < .001) 
. 218 (34.2%) 180 (28.2%) 



r 



2-1 



Table 4. Comparisons of Requestors with Nonrequestors on Four School Environment Variables 





March 




May 




June 




• 


Requestors Nonrequestors 


Requestors Nonrequestors 


Requestor^' Nonrequestors 


i aria bit* 




^V - 2,341} 


(\ - 2,440) 


(\ - 2,440} 


(N - 638J 


(N - 638) 


//ii^h school ** 






rsr- 






Public 


IJ93 


1,409 


1,584 


1,579 


409 


438 


OtliLT than publif 


450 


467 


3?7 


468 


124 


93 


(*hi-s(]uarL* 


0.09 (J) < ,76) 




7.75 {p <^ ,01) 




5.07 (J) < .02) 




Missing' (pL*rccnt ot total) 


498 {21.3'l) 


465 (19.9%) 


'479 (19,6'?) 


393 (16,5V?) 


105 (16,5':) 


107 (16.8%) 


school class size 












l ewcr than 100 


157 


130 


180 


127 


45 


42 


100-249 


359 


400 


376 


486 


104 


122 


250-499 


497 


526 


541 


595 


141 


143 


500-749 


402 


393 


371 


395 


109 


103 


750 or mort* 


391 ' • 


383 


458 


410 


1-26 


102 


Chi-square 


5.5H ip < ,23) 




27.21 (/^ < .001) 




4,08 (p < .39) 




Missing (percent ot totiU) 


535 (22,9%) 


509 (2 1.6%) 


514 (21.1%) 


429 ( 17.6'0 


1 13 (17.8%) 


126 (19.7%) 


school pfogf^^ 










( nllt'ijc preparatory 


1,689 


1.437 


i.801 


1,640 


450 


393 


( icnt'ral 


107 


264 


104 


244 


53 


86 


( areL'r oriented 


27 


144 


33 


118 


20 


40 


Other 


5 


5 


' 6 


14 


4 


1 


Chi-squt re 


166, 6^ [p < .001) 




1 13.63 (/J < ,001) 




20,1 1 (/I < .001) 




Missing (percent ot total) 


513 (21.9%) 


491 (21,0%) 


496 (20.3%) 


424 (17.4%) 


111 (17.4%) 


1 18 (18.5%) 


(trade * 












9 


1 


I 


0 


0 


u 


i 


10 


15 


1 1 


25 


17 


19 


6 


11 


2.270 


1.846 


2,378 


2.278 


601 


588 


12 


22 


382 


9 


87 


10 


21 


I St year college 


4 


12 


I 


I 


I 


0 


2nd year college 


2 


8 


0 


I 


0 


0 


Other 


11 


49 


7 


20 


4 


10 


Chi- square 


396.70 ip < .001) 




74.25 (/? < .001) 




15.31 (p < .01) 




Missing (pertent ot total) 


16 (.;%) 


32 (l.4^n 


2i) (.8%) 


36(L5%) 


3 (.5%) 


12 (2.0%) 



V 



May 



June 



Requestors Nonrequestors Requestors *"* Nonrequcstors Requestors Nonrequestors 



Variable 


(N 2,341} 




f.V 2,341) 


^V - 2,440} 




^V^ 2,440) 


(N - 638) 


/'A' - 638) 


SAT- Verba I 


1 
















Mean 


5()2.(/ 




437.8 


495.-4 




438.9 


474.6 J., 


423.0 


S.l). 


106.4 




107.8 


101.9 




101.7 


107.0 


91.9 


r 


421.01 (p < 


001) 




374.82 (J) < 


.001) 




85.29 {p < 001) 




Missini! (percent nf tutal) 


4 (.r;;.) 




3 (.r;) 


2 (.08^') 




(0';;) 


1 (-1%) 


(0%) 


SA Y'\fa thematical 


















Mean 


562.4 




481.0 


547.8 




477.8. 


528.1 


469.2 


S.D. 


103.3 




1 14,6 


106.7 




108.5 


112.4 


108.2 


f 


625.65 (/? V 


.001) 




515.5 0 ip < 


.001) 




91.06 ip < .001) 




Missing (perecntot total) 


m) 




2 (.08';.) 


^ 3 (.r;) 




1 ixm) 


(0%) 


(0%) 


Class rank 


















Hi^liest tenth 


650 




334 


729 




361 


181 


88 


Sen)nd tenth 


458 




376 


471 




416 


116 


109 


Second tiith 


373 




452 


370 




551 


107 * 


142 


MidJIe titth 


195 




498 


224 




513 


84 


145 


\ ourth titth 


16 




62 


12 




60 


5 


11 


Lo\>vest til til 


4 




12 


1 




4 


0 


5 


Chi- square 


285.57 {p < 


.001) 




307.98 (/? < 


.001) 




60.74 (p < .001) 




Missing (percent ul total) 


648 (27.7%) 




607 (25.9';) 


633 (25.9'?) 




535 (21.9'TJ 


-nJ45 (22. 7^;;) 


138 (21.6%) 


la test f^rade in l. mulish 


















A 


956 




605 


1,088 




684 


235 


161 


H 


727 




866 


698 




1.008 


224 * 


2^0 


(■ 


104 , 




340 


127 




290 


48 


8 1 


1) 


10 




31 


6 




31 


8 


10 


C hi- square 


226.73 (p < 


.001) 




226.93 (p < 


.001) 




26.73 (/J < .001) 




Missing (percent ot total) 


544 (23.2'; ) 




499 (21.3''r) 


521 (21.4',^,) 




427 ( 17.5';;) 


123 (19.3%) : 


1 16 (18.2%.) 


latest ^ratJe m mathematics 


















A 


995 




561 


1.107 




636 


254 


148 


B 


587 




747 


. 557 




768 


164 


214 


( 


184 




412 


21 1 




509 


78 


123 


i) 


31 




11.2 


32 




103 


16 


38 


C*hi-sc|uare 


27 3.03 (p < 


.001) 




318.77 (/? < 


.001) 




53.49 ip < .001) 




Missing (percent ot total) 


544 (23.2%) 




509 (21.7'/) 


533 (21.8%) 




424 (17.4%) 


126 (19.7%) 


1 15 (18.0%) 



2o 



Table 6 Names and Definitions of Variables Used in Multiple Regression Analyses 

I ana hie 



Description 



Sex 
Asian 

OtiuT nun only 

I.n^lish language 
I ather's education 

Mother's education 

i amily\size ^ . 

I anuly income 

! inancial aid 

School type 
School si/e 

Program type 

Crade < 1 1 
(;rade - 11 
SAI-V 

SA r-M 

.Class rank 

o 

Academic aspirations 
Selt-'perceptions 

Academic expectations 

I xtracurricular activities 



Intlicafor (I =lcmak,U= male) 
indicator (1 = Asian;0 = all others) 
Indicator fl = blackiO = all Others) 

Indicator (I = American Indian. Alaskan. Mexican American. Puerto Rii^an, 

other; 0 = Asian, black, white) 
Indicator (I = L^nglish is best language; 0 = linglish is not best language) 
Highest level of education completed by^ father or male guardian (S-jioint 
pscale^ 1 = grade school; 8 = professional or graduate degree) ' 
Highest level of education completed by mother or female guardian 

(8-point scale : I - grade school; 8 =. professional or graduate degree) 
Number of dependents that parents financially support; (8-point scale: 

I = two; 8 = nine oi more^ ^ 
Approximate income ol" parents beiore taxes, in dollars ($3,000 to 

$50,000 a year or more) 
Indicator of plan to apply for financial aid at any college (I - no plans; 

0 = plans) w 
Indicator (1.= pUblic school; 2 = school other than public) 
^Number of students in high schoof class (5-point scale: I = fewer than 100; 

5 = 750 or more) 

Indicator (1 - academic or college preparatory high school program;' 
0 = othe;) 

Indicator ( I = grade les.s than or equal- to 10; 0 = t)thcr) 
Indicator (I = grade greater than or equal to 12;0 - other) 
Score on verbal sections of SAT 
Score on mathematical sections of SAT 

Class rank (6-point scale: I = top 10 percent; 6 = bottom 20 percent) 
Indicator (I = aspifation to doctor's t)r professional degree; 0 = other) 
Sum of responses to 14 self-perception items (14 = positive perceptions; 

70 = negative perceptions) 
Years of course work in five^cademic subjects expected to be completed 

by high school graduation 
Number of types of activities particijiated in during higli school 



Table 7. Means and Standard Deviations of Variables Used in Multiple Regression Analyses 



Aiarch 



Mav 



June 



Variable 


■ 


S.D. • 


— 
V' 




A 


O.IJ. 

4 


RcqiicsiDF status 


.484 


'.500 


.483 


.500 


.492 


.500 


Sex 


.446 


" .497 


.514 


.500 


.481 


.500 


Asian 


.028 


.166 


.039 


.193 


.042 


.201 


Black 


.037 


.189 


.035 


.183 


.052 


.223 


Other minoniy 


.036 


.187 


.036 


.186 


.054 


.225 


Fnglish language 


.977 


.15! 


.979 


.142 


.976 ^ 


.153 


l ather's education 


5.386 


2.120 


5.414 


2.102 


5.018 ^ 


,2.121 


Mother's education 


4.800 


1.960 


4.847 


1.980 


4.535 


• ' 1.998 


l amiiy *ii/e 


3.634 


1.390 


3.6J3 


1.325 


3.559 


1.365 


Family income 


$29,540 


.$13,858 


$^9,405 


$13,424 


$26,362 


$13,030 


f inancial aid 


.250 


.433 


.220 


.414 


■ 1 7 1 


.376 


Sthool type . 


i.23l 


.421 


1.204 


.403 


1.200 


.400 


School si/e 


3.317 


1.217 


3.244 


1.219 


3.271 


1.225 


PrograiJi type 


.846 


.361 


.879 


.327 


.808 


.394 


(;rade <\ 1 1 


.100 


.301 


.007 


.081 


.016 


.124 


(irade - 1 1 


.005 


.074 


.018 


.134 


.021 


.144 


SATV 


467.993 


107.635 

1 1 J .O J o 


471.787 


102.065 


452.835 


• 97.378 


Cat \a 


C T C QAA 
J Z J .7*+*+ 


520.802 


1 1 0.459 


502 934 


109.394 


("lass rank 


1.847 


.802 


1.813 


.779 


1.856 


.777 


Academic aspirations 


.282 


.450 


.290 


.454 


.244 


.430 


Sclt-perccptions 


41.862 


8.680 


41.653 


8.634 


. 42.193 


8.409 


A c ade m ic e X pe c t a t to n s 


14.056 


2.813 


14.236 


2.501 


13.7 35 


2.522 


Fxtracurricular activities 


2.721 


I 560 


2.740 


1.580 


2.591 


1.579 


Number of cases with 














complete data 


2.372 




2.5*68 




709 





ERIC 



20 



Table 8. Difference between Requestors and Nonrequestors on Demographic and 
Background Characteristics 


Independent Variables 


... 


Fhe Dependent Variable Is Requestor Status 




March. 


May 


June 


Sex 


.020 


: t - . U Z J 








\~ 1 .2 JJJ 


\ I .0 i 4 J 


Asian 


.050* 


. 1 U J 






(2.450) 


(5.298) 


( J. /joj 


Black 


- ,088* * * 


.015 


ml 




(-4.462) 


(0.796) 


(0.88 2) 


Oi\\h minority 


'-.041* 


.010 


.046 




( - 2.098) 


(0.533) 


(1 .247) 


I nglish language 


.025 


-.004 


.022 




- (1.228) 


(0.202) 


(0.588) 


I'ather's education 


.166*** 


.106*** 


.090 




(6.518) 


(4.334) 


(1 .917) 


Mother's eduealion 


' .083*** 


.091*** 


.100* 




(3.501) 


(3.974) 


(2.280) 


.1 amily size 


-.075*** 


-.070*** 


- .060 




(-3.880) 


(-3.622) 


(- 1.596j 


[ arnily income 


.129*** 


.133*** 


.164*** 




(4.990) 


(5.272) 


(3.449) 


f iHancjal aid 


.001 


.018 


■ -.042 




(0.042) 


(0.842) 


(1.018) 


R2 


.125 


.084 


.086 


R2 (adjusted) 


.122 


.081 


.073 


N 


* 2,372 


2,568 


709 



Note; Thc^numbers in the table aie standardized regression eocffieients (Beta); their associated rvalue is in parentheses 
below. fc- 
***p<.OOI 
**/?<. 01 
*P < -05 



Table 9. Differences between Requestors and Nonrequestors in School Environments, 
Holding Constant Demographic and Background Variables 



Tl^e Dependent Vqiiabia Js-Refftiestor Status 



Independent Variables 


March 


May 


June 


School type 


-.004 


-.015 


.097* 




(-0.185) 


(-0.720) 


(2.452) 


School size 


.013 


.015 


.027 




(0.619) 


(0.740) 


(0.689) 


Program type 


.082*** 


1 29 * * * 


■m 




(4.080) 


(6.719) 


(1.895) 


Grade < 1 1 


.006 


.015 


.032 




(0.338) ' 


(0.798) 


(0.875) 


(»rade > 1 1 


.169*** 


-.073*** 


-..071 




(-7.883) 


( 3.804) 


(-I.92I) 


r2 


.161 


.109 


.10^ 


r2 (adjusted) 


^ .155 


.103 


.0^7 


N 


2,372 


2.568 


709 



ERIC 



Note: The numbers in the table are standardised regression coefficients (Beta); their associated rvalue is in parentheses 
below. The effects of examinee se.x, ethnicity, English-language proficiency, parental education, and family income were 
included in these regression analyses but are not reported in this table. 
***/?<. 001 * • 

**/?<. 01 ) 



*p < .05 \ 



3i 



I 



21 



Table 10, Differences between Requestors and Ncyirequestors in Academic Areas, Holding Constant * 
Demographic, Background, and School Environment Variables 

The Dependent Variable Is Requestor Status 



Independent Variables 


March 


May 


June 


SAT-V 


- .042 


036 


.008 




( 1.575) ^ 


(1.418) 


(0.158) 


SAf-M 


.139*** 


.121*** 


.095 




(4.661) 


(4.496) 


^ (1.877) 


Class rank 


-.105*** 


-.131*** 


.100* 




( 4.357) 


( -5.577) 


( 2.34$/:' 


r2 


.189 


.159 


.131 


(adjusted) 


..183 ■ 


.153 


.108 


^4 


2,372 


2.568 


709 



Note: The numbers in the table arc standardized regression coefHcicnt.s (Beta); their associated f-vaiuc is in parentheses 
below. The effects of examinee sex, ethnicity. Hnglisli-language proficiency, parental education, family income, size and 
type of high school, type of high schoorprogi;ani and grade level were included in these regression analyses but are not 
reported in this table. The R2 is for the entire set of independent variables. 
**V^<.{)01 

**/; 1)1 

. *p .05 



Table 1 1. Differences between Requestors and Nonrequestprs in Attitudes and Activities, Holding 
Constant Demographic, Background, School Environment, and Achievement Variables 



The Dependent Variable Is Requestor Status 



Independent Variables 


March ' 


May 


June 


Academic aspirations 


" .061** 


.056** 


.103** 




(2.997) 


(2.739) 


(2.597) 


Self-perceptions^ 


.027 


:023 


^.021 




( 1.127) 


( 0.993) 


( 0.468) 


Academic expectations 


.106*** 


.039 


.048 




(4.457) 


(1.724) 


(1.079) 


I'xtracurrieular activities 


.084*** 


.053* 


.065 




\ (3.774) 


(2.497) 


H.571) 


r2 


.212 


. .169 


.150 


R^ (adjusted) 


.205 


.16^ 


.122 




2,372 


. 2.568 


709 



Note: The numbers in the table arc standardized regression coefficients. (Beta); their associated r-value is in parentheses 
below. The effects of examineejex, ethnicity. English-language proficiency, parental education, family income, size and 
type of higb school, type of htfgn schoof -program, grade' level^ SAT-V, SAT-M. and class rank were included in these regres- 
sions but are not included in tms table. The R^ is for the entire set of inde(iendent variables. 
***p<.00l 

**/?<. 01 ^ 
*/; < .05 . . ' " 



Table 12. Names and Descriptions 


of Categories for Variables Used in Multiple Contingency Table 


— -•■ — - 

Variables 


' Categories 


E-thnic identifici^tion 


• 

Black, Asian, white, and other 


Need for financial aid 


Yes = need for financial aid 


* 


No = no need for financial aid 


Parental education 


Father with high schoi>i diploma 




Father with some college 




Father with bachelor's degree 




Father with some graduate school, master's, doctoral, or 




professional degree 


iHass rank 


. Highest tenth,, second tenth, second fifth, middle fifth, or 




lower 


5AT-Mathcmatical score 


21 0430, 440-500, 510-560,5 70-630,640-800 ^ 


Academic aspirations 


Yes = aspiration to doctoral or professional degree 




No = no aspiration to doctoral or professional degree 



Table 13. Likelihood of Examinee's Requesting Disclosure 
SAT Administrations for Six Examinee Subgroups 


Materials after 


March and May 1980 




Variable 


March Odds- Ratios 


^ May Odds- Ratios 


Raw 


. Adjusted 


Raw 


A djusted 


Ethnic identification 










Asian 


1.9424 


"1.4870 


2.1683 


1.8467 


Black , 


.2094 


.2368 


.8961 


1.4659 


Other minority 


.7246 


.6396 


"^.7978 


1.0300 


White 


I 


I 


I 




Need for financial aid 


.5612 








Need 


■ .6520 


.5405 


.5828 


need 


I 


I 


1 


I 


Father's education 










High school diploma 


.4106 


.5019 


.4826 


.5674 


Some college 


. .7730 


.7067 


.6526 


.7182 


Bachelor 's degree 


'I 


I 


I 




Graduate school 


1.4100 


1.2588 


K5346 


1.2640 


('lass rank 










High tenth 


4.1156 


2.2822 


4.6280 


2.5128 


Second tenth 


2.8912 


1.9376 


2.6426 


1.7946 


Second fifth ' 


1.9274 


1.6515 


1.6136 


1.2670 


Middle fifth or less 


I 


I 


1 


I 


SAJ-M 










210-430 


I 


I 


r 


1 


440-500 


1.7668 


146 00 


l.>7240 


» 14987 


51Q-560 


2.4436 


1.4981 


2.2254 


1.6680 


570-630 


3.5563 


1.8-330 


3.2580 


. 2.0558 


640-800 


4.5873 


' K7745 


4.4552 


2.1666 


Educational aspiration 










Aspires to doctorate 


2.5454 


^ 1.7608 , 


2.5376 


1.5826 


Does not aspire to doctorate 




I 


I 


<^ 



9 



33 



Table 14. Difference in Likelihood Ratio Table for March and May Administrations 



Base model 
M^ch 
May 

Kthnic identitjL^dtion 
March 
May 

Need for financial aid 
March 
May 

Parental education 

March 

May 
(lass rank 

Marclf 

May 

SAT-Ma themaiical score 
March 
May 

Academic a.sf)iration.s 
March 
May 



Likelihood 
Statistics 



1159.45 
1297.59 

1180.61 
1308.93 

1179.43 
1331.90 

.1232.77 
1366.13 

1 193.31 
1355.32 

1178.00 
1337.68 

1193.17 
1324.73 



(2) 
D.F. 



(3) 

Difference in 
Likelihood 



2.438 
2,438 

2,441 
2441 

2.439 
2.439 

2,441 
2,441 

2,441 
2.441 

2,442 
2,442 

2,439 
2,439 



21.16*** 
11.34** 

19.98*** 
34.31*** 

73.32*** 
68.54*** 

33.86*** 
57.73*** 

18.55*** 
40.09*** 

33.72*** 
27.17*** 



Difference 
in D.F. 



(3) - (4) 



\ 

1.05 
3.78 

19.98 
34.31 

24.44 
22.85 

il.29 
19.24 

4.64. 
10.02 

33.72 
27.14 



***p < .001 
**/? < .01 
*p < .05 



> 



Appendix A i\ * Copiparison of Total March Administration Sample with Eleventh-Grade No-Missing-Data 
San]ple on Six Variables 



Total Sample 



Eleventh-Grade Sample 



Nonrequestors 



Requestors 



Nonrequestors 



Requestors 





■ (N = 


2,341) 


/A/ — 

(N - 


1 J 


(N 


— I t^\Jj} 


(N = 


1 ,486) 


Variable 


N 


% 


N 


70 


N 


/o 


A/ 


7o 


Ethnic identiflcciion 














1,486 




Total respondents 


1,824 




1 "7 < 1 










Asiian 


* 37 




64 


4 


22 


2 


J 1 


J 


Back 


1 17 


6 


22 


1 


36 




Q 


1 


Other minority 


87 


5 


38 


2 


37 




1 1 

JZ 


T 
Z 


White 


1,583 


. 87 


1,639 


93 

r 


1,1 68 




1 1 0/< 

1 , jy4 


y4 


• Missing y 


517 


(22)"^ 


578 


(25) 




«» 




Need for financiaf aid 










1 T 

1 ,ZD J 




1,486 




Total respondents 


1,822 




1 1 A 

1 , / 4o 






J D / 


Need for aid 


1,462 


80 


1,186 


68 


993 


79 


1.001 , 


No need tor aid 


360 


20 


560 


32 

r 


270 


2 1 


40J 


33 


Missing 


519 


(22)^' 


5 95 


(25) 










Father's education 


















Total respondents 


l,8iO 




1,7 90 




1 ,263 




i. .40D 


I D 


Higii school diploma 


669 


37 


297 


1 7 


403 


SI 


z4U 


Some college 


A on 


zo 


1 1 1 

J z i 


i o 


324 


26 


269 


18 


Bachelor's degree 


144 


1 3 


344 


1 9 


200 


1 D 


zyu 


i(\ 

ZU 


Graduate/prof, school 


4''27 


24 


828 


4d 


J JO 


ZD 


Do / 


46 


Missing 


5i2l 


(22)^ 


551 


(24)^ 










Class rank 














1 /I QC 
1 ,40D 




Total respondents 


, 1,734 




1,693 




1,263 




J o 


High tenth 


' 334 


19 


650 


38 


277 


ZZ 


< 7 r\ 
J / U 


Second tenth 


376 


22 


458 


27 


ZO J 


1 1 
Z J 


tlx 


28 


Second fifth 


452 


ZD 


T 7 1 


i. i. 


Til 


26 


319 


22 


Middle fifth or !ess 


572 


33 


2 12 


\ 1 
I J 


J /u 


OQ 
Z7 


185 


1 2 


.... 

Missmg 


607 


, (2o) 














SA T'M , 


















Total respondents 


2,339 




2,341 




1,ZDJ 




1 ,t OD 


i z 


21(T-430 


859 


37 


290 


1 2 




OR 
Zo 


1 11 


440-500 


485 


21 


367 


16 


258 


20 


224 


15 


510-560 


435 


19 


495 


21 


264 


21 


317 


21 


570-630 


311 


13 


561 


24 


214 


17 


374 


25 


640-800 


249 


10 


628 


27 


177 


14 


399 


27 


Missing (percent of total) 


2 


(.08)^ 


0 


0 










Educational aspirations ^ 














1,486 




Total respondents 


1,447 


t 


1.542 




1,263 






Aspires to doctoral or 
















40 


professional degree 


370 


26 


728 


47 


259 


21 


589 


Does not aspire 


1,077 


74 


814 


53 


1,004 


79 


897 


60 


Missing (includes "don't know") 


894 


(38)^ 


7 99 


(34)^ 











a. All percentages'are based on total respondents by item unless otherwise noted. 

b. Total respondents for each question listed separately. 

c. Percent based on N " 2,34 1 . 



ERIC 
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Appendix A-2 Comparison of Total May Administration Sample with Eleventh-Grade^No-Missing-Data 
Sample on Six Variables 

Total Sample I: leve nth -Grade Sample 

Nonrequestors Requestors Nonrequestors Requestors 







2,440) 




2.440) 




1.652) 




1,627) ■ 


Variable 


N 

* * 




N 




A' 


% 


N 


. % 


Hthnic jdentificatiort 


















Total respondents^* 


^1.982 




1,897 




1.652 




IMl 




Asian 


52 


3 


101 


5 ' 


40 


3 


84 


5 


Black 


83 


4 


53 


3 


53 


3 


46 


3 


Other minority * 


86 


4 


60 


3 


66 . 


4 


51 


89 


White 


1.761 


89 


1,683 


89 


1.4 $3 


90 


1,446 


3 


Missing 


458 


(19)'^ 


543 


(22)' 










Need for financial aid 


















TotaJ respondents 


1.976 




1.861 




1,652 




1.627 




Need tor aid 


1,617 


82 


1.297 


70 


1.348 


82 


1.148 


71 


No need for aid 


359 


18 ' 


564 


30 


304 


18 


479 


29 


Missing 


464 


(19)' 


579 


(24)' 










fa ther 's edu ca tion 


















J otat respondents 


1,966 




1,910 




1,652 




1.627 




High school diploma 


655 




330 


17 


534 


• 32 


287 


:8 


Some college 


493 


25 


353 


. 18 


421 


26 


306 


19 


Bachelor's degree 


319 


16 


346 


18 


264 


16 


294 


18 


(Iraduate/prol'. school 


499 


25 


881 


46 


. 443 


26 


740 


45 


Missing 


474 


(19)' 


530 


(22)' jfi 










Class rank 


















Total respondents 


1,905 




' 1,807 




1.652 




1.627 




Highest tenth 


361 


19 


7 2'9 


40 . 


321 


20 


651 


40 


Second tenth 


416 


22 


471 


26 


367 


22 


425 


26 


Second fifth 


. 551 


29 


370 


20 


478 


29 


338 


21 


Middle fifth or less 


577 


• 


237 . 


13 


486 


29 . ■ 


213 


13 


Missing 


535 




633 


(26)' 










SA T M 


















Total respondents 


2,439' 




2,437 




1.652 




1.627 




210-430 


975 


40 


411 


17 


584 


35 


248 


15 


440-500 


522 


21 


452 


18 


359 


22 


301 


19" 


510-560 


387 


16 


406 


19 


292 


18 


316 


19 


570-630 


323 


13 


553 • 


23 


243 


14 


385 


24 


640-800 


232 


10 


555 


23 


174 


11 


377 


23 


Missing 


1 


(.04)^ 


3 


(.12)' 










Educational aspirations 


















Total respondents 


1.5 93 




1,653 




1,652 




1,627 




Aspires to doctoitil 6i 


















professional degree 


398 


25 


761 


46 


339 


20 


644 


40 


Docs not aspire ^ 


1,195 


75 


892 


54 


1,313 


80 


983 


60 


Missing (includes "don't know**) 


847 


(35)^ 


787 


(3 2)' 











a. Ail percents are based on total respondents by item unless otherwise noiud. 

b. Total respondents for each question listed separately, 

c. Percent based on N = 2,440. 
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